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PROGRESS OF THE ENDOWMENT CAMPAIGN 


Our report at this time consists principally in pointing to the changin; 
form of the campaign wall (Figures 1 and 2), and in presenting our fina 
appeal for funds before the generous Rockefeller Foundation offer lapses 

Figure 1, first published in BULLETIN 72, p. 23, represents the stage o 
construction of the “$50,000 wall” at the end of 1938. The wall wa: 
planned so that when completely filled with $50 and $100 stones, the full 
amount of the Rockefeller Foundation appropriation would be turned ove 
to the American Schools. December 31, 1939, is the deadline. 

Figure 2 shows the wall as it now stands at the beginning of the last 
three months of the campaign. We hope that a completely built wall cai 
be illustrated in the BULLETIN for next February. 


New Lire MEMBERS 


Mr. George H. Warrington and Professor W. T. Semple, both of Cin- 
cinnati, have become Life Members. They have been friends and Trustees 
of the American Schools for some time and it is a pleasure to note here oui 
apyreciation for their substantial interest. 

The American Schools are also happy to acknowledge a gift of $1000 
frcem Mrs. J. C. Stodder of Bangor, Maine, for the Anne E. Stodder Fund. 
This is the second such gift by Mrs. Stodder, making her in effect a Lif 
Member for the second time. 


THe KHIRBET ET-TANNOR ANTIQUITIES 


In view of the importance of the objects unearthed at Khirbet et-Tannti 
for the history of art and of religion, Dr. Glueck and our Trustees have 
felt that the share of these objects allotted’to us by the government of 
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Fig. 1. The “ Wall” December 31, 1938. 


Fig. 2. The “Wall” at the end of September, 1939 (only the blank space in the 
upper left-hand corner remains to be built). 
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Transjordan should be kept intact as a single collection and be placed on 
exhibition in a museum. 

Since Dr. Glueck is a professor in the Hebrew Union College of Cin- 
cinnati and an alumnus both of the Hebrew Union College and of the 
University of Cincinnati, a group of his friends has been eager to secure 
the collection for Cincinnati. With this in mind they have made and 
secured contributions amounting to $5000 for our endowment. In con- 
sideration of this generous action our Trustees have presented the Khirbet 
et-Tannir collection to the Cincinnati Art Museum. 

Fortunately the objects were shipped from Palestine and arrived safely 
in this country before the outbreak of war in Europe made such shipments 
precarious and greatly increased their cost. I+ is a pleasure to know that 
these important reliefs and architectural fragments are to be on permanent 
exhibit in Dr. Glueck’s own city. 

For securing this arrangement and forthe substantial gifts to our endow- 
ment made in connection with it we are indebted to the interest of many 
friends, among whom President Julian Morgenstern, Mr. George H. War- 
rington, Professor W. T. Semple, Mr. Samuel Iglauer and Mr. Samuel 
Glueck deserve special mention. 


Tio OUR MEMBERS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 


Less than three months remain! Only during that period can our 
endowment be increased through the generous assistance of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. December 31, 1939, is the deadline. Funds on deposit in the 
bank at that time will yield two dollars for every one from this arrangement. 

The details of this plan are doubtless familiar to you. But you may not 
realize that only a few. thousand dollars are needed to reach our quota. At 
the beginning of this year the Rockefeller Foundation had approximately 
$40,000 on deposit for the Schools if we are successful in raising $20,000. 
Despite unsettled conditions here and abroad we have made substantial 
headway, and we hope and believe that the goal will be reached. 

An opportunity such as this may never come again, and we therefore 
urge that you help in any degree you can. To former contributors, to those 
who have made pledges, to all who have an interest in the growth of the 
American Schools, we make this appeal. We will acknowledge gifts of $5 
cr more by entering donors as members, to all of whom we regularly send 
the BuLLETIN, News-letters and a free book. 

Remember that by making a contribution now, you really give three times 
as much. But funds must be on deposit by the last day of 1939. 


To 'THOSE WHO HAVE PLEDGED ASSISTANCE: 

We know that a reminder is all that is necessary. If you can increase 
the sum the American Schools will at this time profit three-fold by your 
action. 

Two New CorPoRATION MEMBERS 


We are happy to announce that two more institutions have joined the 
Corporation of the American Schools: the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
represented by Professor Benjamin W. Robinson, and the American Uni- 
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versity of Beirut. We welcome both institutions most heartily. Corporation 
members now number sixty-one. 

In each case it was a friend who made membership possible. President 
Albert W. Palmer informs us that an anonymous donor is responsible*for 
the action taken by the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

It is through the generosity of Mrs. Cleveland H. Dodge and her son, 
Mr. Cleveland E. Dodge, that the American University of Beirut has become 
a member. President Bayard Dodge has long been a friend of the Schools 
and we are happy to welcome his institution into membership. 


NELSON GLUECK 


To all these interested persons we extend our deep appreciation and 
thanks. 

This suggests a method whereby other interested institutions may become 
inembers of the American Schools of Oriental Research. Persons interested 
both in the Schools and in an educational institution not in the Corporation 
of the Schools, have by this means an opportunity of aiding both organiza- 
tions at a single stroke. It has been brought to our attention many times 
by university, college and theological seminary presidents that only a defi- 
ciency in funds prevents their institutions from becoming members of the 
American Schools. 

Dr. NELSON GLUECK ON TouR 


In the interests of the endowment campaign Dr. Nelson Glueck, Director 
of the American School in Jerusalem, will begin an extended lecture tour 
late in October. The following institutions and organizations have made 
arrangements to hear him speak about his recent archaeological work: 


Hebrew Union College October Hartford Theological Seminary. .Oct. 23 
Mt. Holyoke College Oct. 23 Harvard University 
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Wellesley College ; University of Michigan ......... Nov. 16 
Andover Newton f Bltion College so ess os we Nov. 17 
School .... ot. QE Rosary College ........... Nov. 19 or 20 
Yale University ...............Oct. Augustana College and Theologi- 
Oritntal Club of New Haven... .Oct. 2 cal Seminary 7. 2] 
Jewish Institute of Religion.... , Oriental Institute .............. Nov. 22 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. . Oct. Congregation Beth El, Detroit. ..Nov. 
Johns Hopkins University ...... Nov. Metropolitan Museum ..........Nov. 26 
Baltimore Hebrew College Vov. Columbia University ...........Nov. 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theo- Jewish Theological Seminary. ...Nov. 28 
logy (2 lectures)............. Nov. ¢ Moravian College and Theological 
Twentieth Century Club, Pitts- OUR 25 ia ity Svs eb kin vos 8 UNOW. 
| RAS ree cr as: Noy. Princeton University ...........Dee. 
Western Theological Seminary, University Museum, Philadelphia Dec. ¢ 
| RRR ee erento 5 Seat Nov. Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Berea College 5 a deeiguate aha ae Gettysburg 
Butler University .............. Nov. College of William and Mary.. 
Presbyterian ‘Theological Semi- Union Theological Seminary, Rich 
nary, Chicago ovate’ ss tep mens mond 
Society of Biblical Literature, University of the South 
meeting at Hebrew Union Col- Texas Christian University..... 
lege, Cincinnati .... 2.060443... Nov. Temple Emanuel, Dallas....... 
Peed MUBCUM: .. s,s Osage eke es Nov. Southern Methodist University. . Dec. 
University of Texas............ Dec. 
University of Louisville 
University of Kansas City......Nov. University of Cincinnati 
Park College 5 be seo He's SE 


We wish to thank these institutions and the representatives who have 
made arrangements possible. We also wish to acknowledge our indebtedness 
to Dr. Glueck for his large undertaking, and to the Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, which has generously extended Dr. Glueck’s leave of absence 
through 1939-40. 

BULLETIN readers will undoubtedly be welcome at these lectures. 


Rosert M. Enoperc, Field Secretary, 
409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


MILTON G. EVANS IN MEMORIAM 


Milton G. Evans (Dec. 7, 1862—Sept. 17, 1939) as a young man came 
under the influence of Professor William Rainey Harper, who aroused in 
him an enthusiasm for Hebrew and the cognate languages which he never 
lost. A brilliant student, on his graduation in 1890 he was appointed to 
the teaching staff of Crozer Theological Seminary, his Alma Mater, as 
instructor in Hebrew. To the end he kept in touch with the rapidly 
broadening horizons of Old Testament studies. In 1895 he became Professor 
of Biblical Theology, and in 1909 Professor of Comparative Religion in the 
same institution. Though President of the Seminary from 1909 until the 
date of his retirement in 1934, in and out of the class room his interest in 
the growing lore of the Ancient East was ever active. He encouraged not 
a few of his students to specialize in Semitic studies. He arranged for the 
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publication of “'The Crezer Theological Seminary Babylonian Publica- 
tions,” of which Dr. Edward Chiera’s Sumerian Religious Texts (1924) 
is Volume I. In the Seminary itself he laid the foundation for a small 
Oriental Museum which is of permanent value for biblical studies. He was 
an early supporter of the American Schools of Oriental Research. From 
1925 to 1929 he was a Trustee of the Schools and he was on the Executive 
Committee from 1930 until 1934, the date of his retirement from the 
presidency of the Seminary. To his last days he followed all the activities 
of the Schools with keen appreciation. 
I. G. MATTHEWS. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT IN MEMORIAM 


Nathaniel Schmidt, Professor Emeritus of Semitic Languages and Oriental 
o fa] 
History in Cornell University, died at his home in Ithaca, N. Y., on June 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 


29, 1939. He was born at Hudiksvall in Sweden, May 22, 1862, and came 
to America in 1884. In 1888 he became Professor of Semitic Languages 
at Colgate University and in 1896 he was appointed to the chair at Cornell 
which he held for 36 years. The long list of his publications and of his 
memberships in learned societies gives only a partial indication of his emi- 
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nence in Oriental and biblical scholarship. His association with the Ameri 
can Schools of Oriental Research was long and close. In 1904-05 he serve: 
as the fifth Director of the Jerusalem School. His exploration of the Negel 
and the region of Kadesh Barnea at that time is now receiving due recogni 
tion (Olmstead, History of, Syria and Palestine, p. 246; Revue Bibliqu 
1938, p. 90). The preface to his important life of Christ (The Prophet o 
Nazareth, 2nd ed., 1907) is dated Jerusalem, January, 1905, and contains 
these words: “... it was in this little land that Jesus lived and died 
His eyes looked up to this blue Syrian sky, and rested lovingly upon thes 
hills and valleys. ... The life of Jesus fits its environment in nature not 
less perfectly than its place in history.” 

The writer remembers well the awe with which, as an undergraduate at 
Cornell, he heard an older student say, “ Professor Schmidt is a very famous 
scholar: he has been Director of the American School in Jerusalem!’ 
Later it was a privilege to begin the study of Hebrew under Professoi 
Schmidt, and the memory of his kindness as teacher and Faculty Adviso1 
adds to the sense of personal loss in his death. 

As the representative of Cornell University in the Corporation of th 
American Schools of Oriental Research for many years, Professor Schmidt 
kept in close touch with our work. From April, 1936, to April, 1939, he 
was a member of the Board of Trustees, representing the American Oriental 
Society. In that capacity he served on several committees. When the writer 
last saw him, in the hospital last December, he had just undergone a serious 
operation and was facing another; he therefore asked that some one else be 
appointed in his place, but the questions he asked in the midst of his suffer- 
ing showed that his lively interest in our work was undiminished. Th 
American Schools of Oriental Research, together with the whole world of 
Oriental scholarship, mourn the loss of a great scholar and friend. 


MILLAR Burrows. 


THE SECOND CAMPAIGN AT TELL EL-KHELEIFEH 
(EZION-GEBER: ELATH)* 


NELSON GLUECK 


Ivuring April and May, 1939, the American School of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem carried out the second campaign of excavation at Tell el- 
Kheleifeh, under the direction of the writer. The other members of the 
staif included Dr. and Mrs. Harold Glidden, Dr. Albert K. Henschel, Mr. 
Jacob Pinkerfeld, Ilyas Tutunjian and Khalil Yfisuf Khiri. The liberal 
subvention granted by the American Philosophical Society enabled us to 
undertake the second campaign, even as its generous assistance during the 
previous year made possible in large part the carrying out of the first 
season’s work. This subvention was supplemented by applying to it the 
balance of the Malhah account, with the generous permission of President 
James A. Kelso of the Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa.,2 


* BULLETIN 71, pp. 3-18; 72, pp. 2-13. * BULLETIN 74, pp. 23-24. 
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and by a gift graciously sent by Sir Charles Marston, whose interest in the 
project had been aroused by Mr. Lankester Harding, Chief Curator of the 
Transjordan Department of Antiquities. The budget totalled $1900, which 
was, however, considerably more than had been available for the first cam- 
paign. ‘To the American Consul General, Mr. George Wadsworth, the 


} 


Fig. 1. Entrance complex from N. looking south through gate-way, 
towards Gulf of ‘Aqabah in background. ; 


British Resident in Transjordan, Mr. A. S. Kirkbride, the Officer com- 
manding the Arab Legion, Major J. B. Glubb, Major T. T. Goodwin, of the 
Transjordan Frontier Force, and to the Air Officer commanding the Royal 
Air Force, Palestine and Transjordan, Air Commodore A. T. Harris, we 
are greatly indebted for the assistance they rendered the expedition. Abdul 
Karim Bey, the Officer commanding the ‘Aqabah Sub-District, was most 


solicitous about our welfare. i 
9 
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During the previous season’s excavations, the finest and largest smelting 
and refining plant ever discovered in the ancient Near East had been 
unearthed at the northwest corner of the site. It was provided with a com- 
plicated system of flues and air-channels almost modern in aspect and 
function. To this refinery were brought the ores mined and partly 
“roasted ” at smaller furnaces along the length of the ‘Arabah.? During 
the present season, however, it was seen that this system of intricately built 
ore-smelters and refineries was much more extensive than had previously 
been suspected. The excavations are by no means concluded as yet, but it 
seems safe to assume that most of the first town on the site was occupied 
by an elaborate complex of industrial plants devoted to the smelting and 
refining of copper and iron, and the manufacturing of metal articles for 
home and foreign markets. The entire town was a great factory site, of a 
nature unparalleled in the history of the ancient Orient. Ezion-geber was 
the Pittsburgh of Palestine, in addition to being its most important port. 

We had already suggested last year that “ Ezion-geber I” and “ Refin- 
ery I” were to be assigned to the period of the reign of Solomon.’ That 
conclusion has been verified by the excavations of the second campaign. 
We had, however, also suggested that “excavations in the town proper 
may reveal traces of the original Edomite site.”* That is wrong. There 
is no construction on the site of Tell el-Kheleifeh earlier than that which 
may be assigned to. Ezion-geber I. Two other completely new results 
obtained from the second season of excavations, in addition to the fact that 
apparently almost the entire first town represented a carefully integrated 
industrial complex, are 1), that this first town was built completely anew 
on virgin soil, and 2), that it experienced no gradual growth and develop- 
ment, but that it was built at one time, within a year or two, from a precon- 
ceived and carefully worked out plan. The site had not been previously 
occupied by a settlement of any kind; and wherever the excavations reached 
the lowest foundation courses of the walls of the buildings of the industrial 
town, Ezion-geber I, they were found to rest on virgin beds of clay. 

The manner and method of building Ezion-geber I became quite clear 
during the course of the second campaign. A certain area was carefully 
chosen, blocked out, and built up during the course of a year or two. Sur- 
veyors and architects and engineers had evidently previously looked over 
the area on the north shore of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah with a view to the par- 
ticular requirements they had in mind. They were industrial scouts, sent 
to spy out the land, and they chose a town-site which no builders would have 
selected in the normal course of events for the founding of a settlement. 
They needed strong and continuous winds coming from a known direction 
to provide draft for furnaces, sweet water to drink, a central point com- 
manding strategic commercial and military cross-roads, and access to the 
sea. .Great quantities of copper and iron ore were and still are present in 
the ‘Arabah, and provided the most important impetus for the building of 
the first town on the site known today as Tell el-Kheleifeh. 

After the town site had been chosen, plans for the building of a factory 
complex must have been drawn up. A great deal of specialized technical 


2 BULLETIN 71, pp. 6.7; Annual XV, pp. 34. 48-49, 
8 BULLETIN 72, pp. 10-11. 
4 BULLETIN 72, p. 11. 
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skill was necessary. Thick and high walls of sun-dried brick had to be 
erected, with flues and air-channels in them, and with allowances made for 
the weight of the wall above them. The angle of the buildings had to be 
chosen carefully to get the full benefit of the winds from the north, and 
thus provide natural draft for the furnaces. Bricks had to be made by the 
thousands, and laid by expert brick-layers. In no period in the history of 
subsequent towns, each built on top of the ruins of the former one, were 
bricks as well made and skilfully laid as during the first period. Certainly 
not in the poor little village of ‘Aqabah several miles to the east, which in 
modern times has superseded Ezion-geber: Elath! All the bricks were laid 
in complicated systems of headers and stretchers, with the corners of the 


General view from N.E. showing part of west side of gate-way as 
it appeared in Ezion-geber II. The west half of the second set of 
guard-rooms has been blocked up. 


walls weil bonded together. One reads today of new towns, planned in 
advance, and springing up as if by magic on previously bare soil with the 
aid of modern transportation facilities and all the mechanical equipment 
of our day. Ezion-geber, however, still remote from civilized points today, 
was a long and difficult journey removed from them in ancient times. It 
took the writer thirteen days on camel back, several years ago, to travel 
from the south end of the Dead Sea, which is already comparatively far 
from Jerusalem, to the north shore of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, where Ezion- 
geber is located.’ One can easily visualize the conditions existing about 
three millennia ago, when the idea of building the factory-town and sea- 
port of Ezion-geber was first conceived, and then brilliantly translated into 
reality. Hundreds, perhaps thousands of labourers had to be assembled, 
housed, fed, and protected on or near the chosen building site. Most of 


5 Annual XV, pp. 4-53. 
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them were probably slaves, who had to be guarded and goaded to work.® 
Skilled technicians of all kinds had to be recruited. Great caravans had to 
he collected to transport materials and food. An effective business organiza- 
tion had to be called into existence to regulate the profitable flow of raw 
materials and finished or semi-finished products. 

There was, so far as we know, only one man who possessed the strength, 
wealth, and wisdom capable of initiating and carrying out the construction 
of a highly complex and specialized site, such as.the factory town of Ezion- 
geber in its first and greatest period. This was King Solomon. He alone 
in his day had the ability, the vision, and the power to build an important 
industrial center and sea-port so comparatively far from Jerusalem. With 
the building of a new Ezion-geber, Solomon was able to have smelted and 
refined and worked up into finished products the ores extracted from his 
great copper and iron mines in the ‘Arabeh, and was then able to export 
them directly by sea and by land in exchange for the spices and ivory and 
gold and precious woods of Arabia and Africa. The wise ruler of Israel 
was a copper king, a shipping magnate, a merchant prince, and a great 
builder. Through his manifold activities, he became at once the blessing 
and the curse of his country, because with increased power and wealth came 
a centralization of authority, a ruthless dictatorship which ignored the 
democratic traditions of his own people, and the counter-development of 
forces of reaction and revolt, which were immediately after Solomon’s death 
to rend his kingdom asunder. During his lifetime, however, Solomon 
reigned supreme. His far-flung net of activities extended from Egypt to 
Phoenicia, and from Arabia to Syria. The new town of Ezion-geber which 
he built represents one of his greatest, if indeed hitherto his least known 





accomplishments. 

The mere fact, of course, that such a town as Ezion-geber I would seem 
te have been built by Solomon, is no proof that it was. It represents at 
the most a likelihood! Fortunately, however, this likelihood can be sup- 
ported by considerable architectural evidence. Pottery and other finds also 
point to the tenth century dating for Ezion-geber I, but we shall reserve 
discussion of them for a later article. 

One of the most important discoveries during the second campaign at 
Tell el-Kheleifeh was that of the outer fortification wall and the gateway. 
During the first campaign, the excavations had commenced at what was 
then thought to be the outermost northwest corner of the site, where the 
large smelting and refining plant was discovered.’ The entire site was so 
small that there seemed to be little likelihood of its being enclosed with 
outer fortification walls. It seemed rather to be an open, unwalled town, 
with one large smelting and refining plant, and some adjoining workshops, 
horses, store-rooms, and slave quarters, separated by several alleys, and 
including probably somewhere in its complex a market-place. There were 
no visible traces of walls around the site. What we had at first thought 
might be the east outer wall of Ezion-geber I,* turned out to be part of the 
inner building complex of that city. Indeed the lowest slopes of the mound 
seemed to merge with the level of the surrounding plain, without any traces 
of an outer fortification wall being visible; and the foundations of the north 
wall of the refinery were less than half a metre below the surface of the soil. 


* Annual XV, pp. 28. 44. * BULLETIN 71, pp. 5-6. 10-11. § BULLETIN 71, p. 8. 
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Nevertheless, during the second campaign, for the sake of scientific com- 
pleteness, trenches were run beyond what seemed to be the confines of the 
site, and the unexpected was discovered —a very strong outer city-wall 
belonging to the first period of the history of Ezion-geber. The founda- 
tions rested on virgin soil. During the second season it was possible to 
trace all of the length of the east wall, most of the length of the south wall, 
and part of the length of the west wall. The wall had been built so well 
and so regularly that it was possible, after parts of it had been exposed, to 
plot out its course and determine its exact line, where it has not been com- 


Fig. 3. General view from S.W. First guard-room on east side of gate- 
way, behind the entrance, in Ezion-geber I. The wall which 
blocked the entrance to the guard-room in Ezion-geber II was 
removed during the excavations. 


pletely weathered away or destroyed, by at first merely trenching at inter- 
vals along its length. At the now preserved top of the wall, which is 
almost flush with the level of the desert, being covered with a layer of 
débris, the wall is from 2.5 to 3 metres thick. Its foundation courses go 
down below the soil from 75 centimetres to a metre, and in many places the 
lowest foundation course rests on a natural, hard clay stratum. As the wall 
goes downward, it widens out, sometimes in three successive steps of two 
rows of bricks each, with the result that in some places the wall is almost 
4 metres thick at its base. It is built of sun-dried brick, like the rest of the 
site, laid carefully in alternate rows of headers and stretchers, and must 
easily have been 8 metres high. There are strongly marked offsets along 
the sides of the walls, and particularly at the corners. 

After the outer fortification wall had been discovered, the search began 
for the main gateway leading into the town. It was found near the south- 
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‘west corner of the wall, on the south side, facing the sea. There were three 
gates in this entrance way, built at intervals one behind the other, the first 
two of which opened respectively into separate sets of guard-rooms behind 
each gate, with one room on each side of the entrance-passage. Thus if the 
first gate were broken down, the enemy would enter a rectangular area 
formed by the two rectangular guard-rooms facing each other on opposite 
sides of the entrance-passage ; and the same if the second gate were broken 
down. The third gate opened into the main street of the town, which made 
a sharp right-angle turn to the east. To the west and north, the third gate 
seems also to have led into a large open square, where the market place is 
undoubtedly to be found and in a section of which the camels of visiting 
caravans may have been kept during the night time. 

Due to the lateness of the season with its debilitating heat and devastat- 
ing sand-storms, as well as to the depletion of funds, the excavations were 
halted for the present at the end of the gateway, which leads into the highest 
end best preserved part of the mound. The most interesting rooms in the 
mound must be behind that gateway! It was also not possible to follow 
the northern extent of the west wall this season, nor to trace the north wall 
beyond the refinery first discovered during the previous season at the north- 
west corner of the site. It is certain that many surprises await future work, 
because traces of additional buildings have been discovered beyond what was 
originally thought to be the north limit of the site. It may, however, never 
be possible to get the full plan either of the wall or of the buildings on the 
extreme north side, because the preserved foundations fall off from four to 
three to two bricks, and then to one brick, and finally disappear altogether. 
it was also not possible to find the southwest corner of the outer fortifica- 
tion wall, because, following a slight natural rise in the land, the wall lifts 
itself at this corner, and has been completely destroyed or weathered away. 
This southwest corner would appear to be the weakest part of the fortifica- 
tion system, and it was perhaps there that the wall was breached and the 
first city of Ezion-geber conquered and partly destroyed. 

The amazing thing about Ezion-geber I is that a place of such compara- 
tively small size should be surrounded by such a strong outer fortification 
wall, with its three-doored gateway. The entire site, walls and all, covers 
an area no larger than approximately an acre and a half, — about large 
enough for a villa with a good-sized garden in a modern suburb. Imagine 
then this acre and a half surrounded by a 2.5-3 metre thick wall (3 metres 
thick at the offsets), about 8 metres high, into which entrance is gained 
through an impressive gateway leading to a complex group of industrial 
buildings, slave quarters, barracks for soldiers, residences for personnel and 
executive officers, store-rooms, shops, and market place, and you have a pic- 
ture of Ezion-geber I. To that must be added the activities and scenes of 
the water front on the north shore of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, a few hundred 
metres removed from the outer south wall of the town. 

The three-doored gateway of Ezion-geber I is to be directly related to 
the south gate of the inner town of Carchemish,’ as well as to the west gate 


® Woolley and Lawrence, Carchemish II, Pl. 12; pp. 82-85. Watzinger, Denkmdler 
Palistinas 1, p. 55, points out: “Im hethitischen Karkemisch sind zwei jiingere 
Toranlagen, das Siidtor der Innen- und das Westtor der Aussenstadt schon ganz im 
neuen Stil erbaut, und seit dem Ende des 2. Jahrtausends hat sich, wie die Befes- 
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of the outer town of Carchemish.*° New evidence from Megiddo has shown 
that the gateway regarded by Guy as belonging to Stratum IV at Megiddo, 
and which he compared with the south gate at Carchemish,* may actually 
belong to Stratum III, dated 780-650 B.C.1* This gateway too is closely 
related to that of Ezion-geber I. According to Lamon and Shipton, it was 
planned, to judge from foundation indications, for two pairs of guard- 
rooms, being thus similar to the Ezion-geber I gateway. They think, how- 
ever, that during construction the plan was changed, and a gateway built 
with only one pair of larger guard-rooms. One’s first reaction is that 
actually the plan of the gateway with two pairs of guard-rooms at least 
precedes Stratum III, and that the gateway of Stratum III with one pair 
of larger guard-rooms was subsequently built over it. The excavators say, 
however, that the gateway of Stratum IV is “on a somewhat different 
plan,” ?** so that judgment will have to be reserved until additional material 
has been published by them. We consider it likely that when the nature of 
the Solomonic gateway at Megiddo has been definitely established, it will 
be shown to be almost, if not completely identical with the gateway of 
Ezion-geber I. 

Guy’s original date of the Solomonic period for Stratum IV at Megiddo, 
eside from the gateway, still stands. The following remarks of Guy with 
regard to Stratum IV at Megiddo are worth quoting because of their direct 
bearing upon the dating of Ezion-geber I: 

So far we have found nothing archaeologically inconsistent with an immediately 
post-Philistine date for Stratum IV. As to the buildings, we get well-planned 
structures, with much dressed stone well laid and well bonded by evidently skilled 
workmen. We have the use of datum lines by masons, and proof that weights were 
carefully allowed for by the architects before building was begun. And we get all 
those things occurring suddenly, in a city apparently planned and built as a whole, 
(italics are mine) with its walls, its gate(?), its streets, and a remarkable number 
of stables strangely similar to buildings discovered elsewhere which have been 
independently dated to the ninth or tenth century B. C.** 


Guy’s identification of the builder of Stratum IV at Megiddo with 
Solomon has long been generally accepted.'* We have already seen above 
that Ezion-geber I, like Stratum IV at Megiddo, was planned in advance, 
and built with considerable architectural and engineering skill at one time 
as an integrated whole. This fact, in addition to other independent archaeo- 
logical evidence, makes it seem probable that the builder of Ezion-geber I 
was none other than the builder of Stratum IV at Megiddo and of numerous 
other sites throughout the length and breadth of Palestine-——namely King 
Solomon. Mr. Lankester Harding has called my attention to the fact, and 
graciously given me permission to mention it in this article, that there is a 


tigung von Sendschirli besonders deutlich zeigt, diese Torform in der ganzen 
assyrischen Einflusssphiire verbreitet. Ihre Heimat aber ist Babylon, wo in den 
Eingiingen von Tempel und Palast die getiirmte Front und die breite Kammer des 
Festungstores sich wiederspiegeln.” 

1° Woolley and Lawrence, op. cit., II, Pl. 4b; p. 54. 

11 Oriental Institute Communications 9, pp. 25-27. 44-48. 

12 Lamon and Shipton, Megiddo I, pp. 74-75. 

128 Lamon and Shipton, p. 74. I am indebted to Prof. W. F. Albright and Dr. R. 
M. Engberg for calling my attention to the new material dealing with the Megiddo 
gateway. 

18 OIC 9, pp. 44-48. 

™* OIC 9, p. 46. 
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gateway at Lachish, which the excavators have assigned to the tenth century 
B.C. and attributed to Solomon, which is almost exactly the same at the 
gateway at Ezion-geber I and the comparable ones at Carchemish.”® 

The likelihood, therefore, to which we have given expression ice that 


ig. 4. Three stages of foundation on inner side of outer 
fortification wall of Ezion-geber I. 


there was no one besides King Solomon in greater Palestine during the 
latter part of the Early Iron Age, who possessed the energy and the ability 
and power and wealth to build such a site as Ezion-geber I, seems to be 
strongly supported through the clear archaeological evidence at our disposal. 
We find it significant that at the very end of the account in I Kings 9 of 


48 Starkey and Harding, Beth-pelet II, pp. 29-30, and Pl. LX XVII, have described 
and given a plan of a fortified gateway at the south end of Beth-pelet, which they 
correctly compare with the gateways of Carchemish and Megiddo, but which they 
attribute to the Hyksos period. On the evolution and chronology of this type of 
gateway, cf. Annual XVII, pp. 31 f. 
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Solomon’s manifold building activities throughout Palestine, there is nar- 
rated in some detail the story of the construction of a fleet of ships for him 
at Ezion-geber, which, manned by Phoenician sailors, sailed to Ophir for 
gold. For some reason or other, the author of this account failed to mention 
that Solomon exported copper and iron ingots and finished products on 
these ships in exchange for the gold and other products obtainable in Ophir, 
and also failed to mention that shortly before, or shortly after, or at the 
same time as the ships were being constructed, the port-city and industrial 
town of Ezion-geber I was being built.'® 

In as much as Ezion-geber I is the very first settlement built upon the 
present site of Tell el-Kheleifeh, with all of its walls resting on virgin soil 
and no traces whatsoever of earlier buildings, it becomes necessary to con- 
clude that this Ezion-geber I is not the Ezion-geber which the Israelites 
saw when they emerged from the Wilderness of Sinai after the sojourn 
there lasting forty years. The Ezion-geber they saw was probably a tiny, 
straggling site, with a few mud-brick huts, and a few scraggly palms, and 
must have been situated farther to the east, where the drinking water is less 
saline, and the sand-storms blown by the strong winds down the center of 
the ‘Arabah do not occur. All traces of this earlier site of Ezion-geber have 
disappeared, only its name surviving in the bustling town of Ezion-geber, 
first built probably by Solomon in the very path of the winds blowing down 
the center of the ‘Arabah. 

After the destruction by fire of Ezion-geber I, it was partly rebuilt and 
partly built over in the subsequent period, and functioned again as an indus- 
trial town of much the same nature as its predecessor. Changes were made 
in the outer fortifications also. A secondary wall was built outside the 
former main wall of the previous city, and the gateway was altered. The 
main changes in the gateway, in addition to the fact that the floor level 
was considerably raised, are that the entrances to the two pairs of guard- 
rooms were blocked up, creating thus four small, squarish rooms behind the 
passage-way, and an additional mud-brick pier was built on each side of 
the third gateway, narrowing the passage-way considerably. In other words, 
the general scheme of the gateway of Period I with three doors was adhered 
to, but the guard-rooms were transformed into casemates. A somewhat 
similar filling up of the guard-rooms in the Megiddo gateway discussed 
above seems to have taken place.**7 Granting what seems to be most proba- 
ble, that Ezion-geber I and Stratum IV at Megiddo are contemporary, it 
does not necessarily follow that Ezion-geber I was destroyed at the same 
time as Stratum IV of Megiddo, although the possibility must be con- 
sidered.. Prof. Albright has called my attention to the fact that a large 
section of the names in the Shishak List must be Edomite, as pointed out 
independently by himself and Noth.1™ The general industrial, commercial, 
and strategic importance of the ‘Arabah, with its rich mines, and of Ezion- 
geber, made them a fine prize for invaders. It is interesting in this con- 
nection that Albright proposes to explain ngb in the Egyptian list as Heb. 
ngb, “tunnel, shaft, mine.” ‘7 Noth also has marshalled considerable evi- 
dence indicating that Shishak’s campaign extended rather far east of the 


16 BULLETIN 72, p. 10. 
*7 OIC 9, p. 27, fig. 16. 
178 AfO XIT (1939), pp. 385-386; ZDPV 61 (1938), pp. 295. 299-303. 
17 AfO XII (1939), pp. 385-386. 7 
1 
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south side of Palestine, and may in this area have been directed towards the 
‘Arabah.*** In view of these considerations, and of general archaeological 
data which will be treated in another article, we think it likely that Ezion- 
geber I was destroyed by Shishak’s forces during the same campaign which 
resulted in the destruction of many towns in Palestine, including Megiddo, 
shortly after Solomon’s death.'* 

When fire radically destroyed the second settlement there was built over 


Fig. 5. Room 80. 2 jars and clay shelf against W. wall. 


it a third.*® This third city, in which two periods can be distinguished, 
was constructed on entirely new lines without regard for the walls or foun- 
dations of the preceding settlements, and it is, on the whole, the best pre- 
served one. Many of its walls still stand almost to their original height, 
and, in a number of instances, the houses could be completely reconstructed 
on paper. In one of her reports on the excavations at Hureidha in Hadhra- 
maut, Miss Caton-Thompson has described one of the homesteads unearthed 


17e ZDPV 61 (1938), pp. 296 ff. 
18 Fisher, OIC 4, pp. 12-16; Albright, Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, ed. 3, 
pp. 106.199, n. 96; Olmstead, Palestine and Syria, pp. 354-355. 
29 BULLETIN 72, pp. 7-8. 
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ihere.*° The excavations disclosed a mud-brick building, formerly white- 
washed, fitted with mud-brick benches. Logs of wood reinforced the door- 
treads. The ceiling had been constructed in the fashion still practiced in 
the region, of twigs laid in parallel bundles across the rafters and daubed 
with mud. This description fits almost exactly the houses built at Ezion- 
geber: Elath on the north shore of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah at an earlier date. 

During the first season of excavations, there were discovered in the level 
of the third city the fragments of a large jar, on two of whose pieces were 
incised the first ancient South Arabic letters ever discovered in a controlled 
excavation.” Ryckmans considers these letters to belong to the Minaean 
script.22, The Minaeans are reputed by Pliny to be the oldest known com- 
mercial people in South Arabia, controlling the Incense Route and monopo- 
lizing the trade in myrrh and frankincense.** It has been possible since 
the discovery of those fragments to put them together, and thus to restore 
most of the shape of the jar, which may well have been the container of 
precious products brought from as far as South Arabia. It may also possi- 
bly have belonged to a Minaean trade representative living in Elath. In a 
recent article Miss Caton-Thompson writes: “And so the Ezion-geber 
sherd—dating from a century or two after Solomon—with its lettered hall- 
mark of South Arabian origin, may be a rarity which not all the excavations 
to come will convert into a commonplace of finds.” ** During the second 
season of excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh, yet another ancient South-Arabic 
inscription was found on a very large jar, in the same level as the one pre- 
viously discovered. It may be an owner’s mark. A description and photo- 
graph of it will appear in a forthcoming number of the ButLetin. The 
discovery of this additional inscription emphasizes again the intimate com- 
mercial relationship between Ezion-geber: Elath and Arabia, and underlines 
anew the importance of Ezion-geber: Elath as a trade-center and seaport, 
in addition to being an important industrial site. Miss Caton-Thompson 
and her colleagues have recently discovered some South-Arabic inscriptions 
during the excavation of the temple at Hureidha, apparently first built in 
the fourth century B. C.% They are similar in type to the Minaean charac- 
ters found incised on the jar at Tell el-Kheleifeh discovered last season. 
The Hureidha inscriptions thus again furnish an approximate date, less 
definite to be sure than that obtained from the excavations at Tell el- 
Kheleifeh, upon which the history of the South Arabic type of ancient 
Arabie writing can be pegged. The distance between Ezion-geber and 
Hureidha is approximately 1200 miles, and at least four centuries intervene 
between the South-Arabic inscriptions found at the two sites. It begins to 
appear, however, that both places were set in one cultural pattern, and that 
Arabia continued into what is today called Transjordan, and thus in ancient 
times almost literally abutted the territory of Israel. To this day, for 
instance, the “ sky-scraper ” houses of southern Arabia, described in recent 

°° Nature, July 23, 1938, p. 139; AJA XLII: 1, p. 155. 

*1 BULLETIN 71, pp. 15-16. 

*2 Revue Biblique XLVIII, 1939, pp. 247-249. 

*° The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, ed. Schoff, p. 105; Pliny, Nat. Hist., ed. 
Mayhoff, VI: 28 (32); Strabo, Geography, XVI, IV, 2 (ed. Hamilton and Falconer) ; 
Freya Stark, The Southern Gates of Arabia, p. 293. 


24 Asia, May 1939, p. 294. 
2° Nature, July 23, 1938, p. 139; Asia, May 1939, p. 299. 
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books such as Freya Stark’s Southern Gates of ‘Arabia, linger on in ruine 
form as far north as Ma‘in in southern Transjordan. Ezion-geber: Elat! 
and Hureidha are at opposite ends of the great Spice Route. The site a 
the southern end of this great trade-route definitely contemporary wit 
Ezion-geber: Elath is bound to be found. 

In addition to the sea and land trade with Arabia, additional evidence 
was discovered this season of trade with Egypt and Sinai. There wer 
found, particularly in Elath I, that is, the third town built on the sit 
counting from the bottom up, such varied objects coming from Sinai « 
Egypt as carnelian, agate, amethyst, and crystal beads, cartouche-like se: 
impressions, a tiny amulet-head of faience of the god Bes, fragments « 
alabaster cups and plates and buttons, and a part of a scaraboid bea 
Other stamp impressions were found, revealing both Syrian and Arabia 
influence. Stamped jar handles were again discovered this season, bearin 
the legend in ancient Phoenician-Hebrew characters belonging to Quws*n 
the servant of the king.2* Of much interest were numerous large coppe 
and iron nails (the copper ones being a mixture of copper and iron), spike 
really, found in this third town, and also in the fourth one above it. Th 
nails are usually about six centimetres long. It seems reasonable to belie 
that they were used in the construction of boats, which was an important 
activity of the industrial life of each of the towns built on the site. Further 
more, in several rooms of the two uppermost towns, were found numerous 
fragments of ropes of all sizes, some of them so large and thick that the 
could only have been used for ship ropes. Some of the smaller ropes were 
made of twisted palm branches, much as they are in ‘Aqabah today. Others, 
namely the larger three-coil ropes, were made of hundreds of fibre thread: 
taken from the bark of the palm tree, and twisted into large cords and coils, 
and then twisted in a thick, heavy rope. The art of making this type o! 
rope is no longer known in the modern village of ‘Aqabah. Oak planks 
from timber cut in the forests of the hills of Edom furnished the basi: 
material for the building of the boats. These forests still existed to a con 
siderable extent as late as 1914-1918. Lumps of pitch were also found: 
this material was probably used in caulking the boats. Phoenician crafts 
men constructed the boats in all probability, and Phoenician sailors manned 
them. They gave them the name by which the boats sailing from Phoenicia 
to Tarshish were known—namely Tarshish boats.** Besides copper and iro 
nails, other metal objects were found, including fish-hooks, lance- and spear 
heads, daggers, fragments of copper dishes, and fibulae. Pottery, beads 
cloth, and baskets were also manufactured in the third town, whose activi 
ties on the whole seem to have been more variegated than those of it 
predecessors. 

When this town, which had two periods of occupation, was destroyed by 
fire, a fourth town was built above it. The foundations of the walls of thi: 
fourth town were now between three and a half and four metres above th: 
foundations of the walls of the first town. Whether or not this town was 
surrounded by an outer fortification wall, is impossible to say at present 
Similarly, it is impossible to say at present whether or not the third tow1 
was surrounded by an outer fortification wall. The likelihood seems to be 


26 BULLETIN 72, pp. 12-13. 
27 Montgomery, Arabia and the Bible, p. 177, n. 30; Annual XV, pp. 50-51. 
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o judge from the first two towns, that both of the latter ones were also 
urrounded by outer fortification walls. There is but little of the fourth 
own left, because it has been weathered away for the most part, except on 
he highest part of the mound. More of it will be uncovered in a future 
ampaign of excavations. Enough of it was unearthed, however, to show 
hat it was a town of a size comparable with that of the preceding one. 
\ new type of brick was used during its construction. This fourth town 
vas also ultimately destroyed by fire. Whatever buildings, if any, may 
iave been constructed subsequently above its ruins, have been completely 
veathered away. 
A few centimetres on the average below the topmost surface of the mound 
t its highest level, appeared a number of imported Greek sherds, which 
velonged probably to the latest phase of the fourth town. It is not impossi- 
le, but improbable, that they may have belonged to a fifth settlement, all 
races of whose buildings have disappeared. These sherds were pieces of 
mported red-figured and degenerate black-figured Attic ware, which may 
with certainty be dated to the first half of the fifth century B.C. They 
vere probably imported from Greece to Gaza or Ascalon, and then taken by 
he trade-route which led from Ascalon and Gaza to Kurnub, ‘Ain Hosb, 
ind thence through the Wadi ‘Arabah directly to Elath, or via Petra to 
various sites in Transjordan.** This is the trade-route which assumed great 
importance particularly during the Nabataean period, and continuing 
through the Byzantine period.?® These Attic sherds had travelled a long 
distance from the shores of Greece to the northern shores of the Gulf of 
‘Aqabah, and furnish indisputable evidence of the presence of a settlement 
on Tell el-Kheleifeh during the first half of the fifth century B.C. It was 
probably a trading community, whose existence depended in all likelihood 
for the most part upon the great incense and spice trade, which continued 
as of old to flow along the route from Arabia to Elath, whence it diverged 
to Transjordan, Syria, Persia, Palestine, and the Mediterranean countries. 
[t would seem likely now that Attic pottery of the fifth century should be 
discovered also in Arabia, because the wares found at Tell el-Kheleifeh were 
in all probability transshipped further south either because of their own 
intrinsic value, or because they may have been containers of products such 
as wines, for instance, exchanged for the spices of Arabia.*° There are no 
indications of the extensive mining and smelting of copper and iron deposits 
in the ‘Arabah in the fifth century B.C., which would have yielded the 
export commodities available in large quantities to Solomon, for instance, 
in exchange for the precious products obtainable from South Arabia. 
Belonging to the same period as the Attic sherds, and also found near 
the top surface of the mound, were several small Aramaic ostraca dating 
between cir. 500 and cir. 300 B.C. They are part of the same picture of 
the occupation of Tell el-Kheleifeh in the Persian period that is furnished 
by the Attic sherds. They lend also a definite basis for the suggestion made 
:bove, that products of various kinds, including wines, perhaps even Greek 
wines, were imported to Elath, and then in all probability exported to 


28 Crowfoot found some late Attic sherds in his excavations at Bali‘ah, PEFQS 
1934, p. 83; ef. Tliffe, QDAP II, pp. 15-26; Phythian-Adams, PEFQS 1923, pp. 75-76. 
*° Annual XV, p. 114. 
8° Cf. Freya Stark, The Southern Gates of Arabia, p. 292; Lammens, L’Arabie 
cecidentale avant VHégire, p. 309. 
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Arabia in exchange for its incense and spices and the other valuable goods 
transshipped there from Africa and India. Space limitations prevent ou 
publishing these ostraca in this article. They will be published as soon as 
possible in a forthcoming article in this BULLETIN, which will also deal with 
other finds made this season, including the pottery, and will briefly recon- 
sider the history of the site. With this last settlement, the history of Ezion- 
geber: Elath was concluded. It extended from the tenth to the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. or later. When the Nabataeans subsequently rose to great power, 
they also built a trade-center and port on the north shore of the Gulf of 
‘Aqabah, but moved it about three kilometres farther to the east, where in 
Roman times it was known as Aila.** 


THE EARLIEST HISTORY OF JERASH 
NELSON GLUECK 


The eagerly awaited volume dealing with the excavations at Jerash, under 
the editorship of Carl H. Kraeling, has recently been published by the 
American Schools of Oriental Research under the title of Gerasa, City of 
the Decapolis. It does ample justice to a splendid subject, even though 
limitation of funds prevented the inclusion of all the material which might 
have been published, and which, it is hoped, will be included in a second 
volume. Possessed of abundant natural advantages, the site of Gerasa, 
situated in the midst of fertile farm lands in which strong and steady 
springs flow, and close to an extensive forest region where one can still ride 
for hours in leafy shade, would seem to have been occupied from the earliest 
historical times on. Nevertheless, and despite the numerous seasons of 
excavations at Gerasa proper, no traces of settlement were found there 
which could possibly be dated to the pre-Hellenistic period. “ Indeed,” as 
iXraeling points out, “the earliest piece of strictly contemporary evidence 
for the city’s history is still an inscribed lead weight of the year 10/11 
A. D.”* He assumes, however, that “the site was occupied at an early 
date, but how early and by what settlers we can only conjecture, for infor- 
mation bearing upon this point has not yet been discovered,” and also that 
the earliest settlement, wherever it was located, “ was in all probability no 
more than a small village of shepherds and tillers of the soil.” * Discoveries 
made very recently in the Jerash region give basis in fact to this assumption, 
while at the same time showing why the earliest settlement was not found 
within the limits of Gerasa proper, and indeed why it could not be found 
there. 

From June 19-22, 1939, the writer, in company with Dr. W. C. Lowder- 
milk, Chief of Research of the Soil Conservation Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and Mr. Reginald Head, of the Trans- 
jordan Department of Lands and Forests, visited a number of sites in 


Transjordan, including Tell Mustéh, Khirbet Abt’ Tineh,* ‘Amman, 


31 Annual XV, p. 47. 1 Kraeling, Gerasa, p. 27. 3 Gerasa, pp. 27. 28. 
* The sherds here were predominantly mediaeval Arabic, and included some Byzan- 
tine and a few Roman ones. We did not see any Early Bronze Age sherds (cf. de 
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Meshettaé, Umm el-Jemal, Mafraq, and Jerash and the region immediately 
by it. At Jerash we were the guests of Mr. Lankester Harding, Chief 
Curator of Antiquities in Transjordan. It is a pleasure to express also 
here our appreciation of his hospitality. The purpose of the trip was two- 
fold, namely to show Dr. Lowdermilk something of Transjordan, and to 
commence a new and final chapter in the archaeological survey of Trans- 
jordan which is: being conducted by the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem. 

On the afternoon of June 21 we crossed to the east side of Jerash and 
clambered on top of the outer wall of Gerasa, in order to point out to Dr. 
Lowdermilk how the soil which had been washed down from the slopes east 
of the wall, was now in many instances flush with the top of the wall, and 
in some instances had flowed over the wall and mounted to the top of the 
wall also against its inner face. This amount of soil erosion had taken 
place in spite of the ancient terraces which still protect the hillsides around 
Jerash, but which have been almost completely neglected, probably since the 
end of the Byzantine period. Without these terraces, many of which, as we 
were to see, were built in pre-Hellenistic times, the hillsides around Jerash 
would long ago have been completely eroded, and would present the same 
barren aspect common to so many slopes in Transjordan, robbed of their 
good top-soil and in many cases also of their sub-soil through the abuse and 
neglect of the inhabitants throughout centuries. On top of the Roman wall 
were visible some Roman sherds, including pieces of sigillata, which had 
been washed down from house-sites undoubtedly once situated on the 
slopes above it. 

Among these sherds, however, we suddenly noticed, while walking along 
the top of the wall at its northeast corner, a single sherd which could be 
dated indubitably to Middle Bronze I, and more specifically to + 2000 B.C. 
One Bronze Age sherd does not make Bronze Age settlement, but it does 
lead one to suppose that such a settlement may exist nearby. Looking about 
now very carefully, we saw a flat-topped hill less than 200 metres away from 
the northeast corner of the Roman wall of Gerasa, which looked as if it 
might be the location of a Bronze Age site, if indeed it were not merely a 
natural, isolated ridge, which, obviously, it had always previously been con- 
sidered to be. A careful examination of the slopes leading up to the top of 
the hill was undertaken, and it very soon became apparent that the single 
MBI sherd found on top of the Roman wall was not a lonely waif, but a 
member of a very large family of sherds whose history extended from the 
twenty-third to the twentieth centuries B. C., that is, from Early Bronze IV 
to Middle Bronze I. As we ascended the slopes to the top of the hill, it was 
seen that they were anciently terraced, and so strongly terraced that the 
terraces have sufficed to hold the earth in place to this very day. The slopes 
of the hill are still cultivated from the bottom to the top, as they were more 
than four thousand years ago. Indeed the slopes of this hill stand out in 
striking contrast to some in the immediate neighbourhood, where the farm- 
ing in modern and fairly modern times of unterraced slopes, or of slopes 
where terraces have been completely broken down, has led to the complete 


Vaux, RB 47, p. 414). To judge from the massive type of construction of the ruined 
fortress on the top of the hill there, aside from numerous later additions and changes, 
we should be inclined to ascribe it to the Early Iron Age. 
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washing away of all or nearly all of the good soil. The EBIV-MBI ter- 
races on the hill above the northeast corner of the Roman wall of Gerasa 
were originally built so strongly that they have on the whole withstood the 
passing of millennia and the countless ploughings of many generations of 
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men, which have exposed it to the ravages of erosion by wind and by rain. 
It is quite possible that some of the terraces on the slopes of this hill were 
reinforced or built anew during Roman and Byzantine times, but most of 
them would seem to belong to the first stage of agricultural settlement on 
this hill which has left a record behind it, narhely that of the EB IV-MBI 


period. 
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The comparatively flat top of the elongated hill is oriented approximately 
north-south, and was once completely surrounded by a strong outer fortifi- 
cation wall, clear traces of which can be followed for considerable distances. 
The walled-in area is about 180 metres long, and measures about 78 metres 
at its widest point near its north end, narrowing down to about fifty metres 
near its south end. The hill-top is approximately 180 metres e. n. e. of the 
vortheast corner of the Roman wall. The east side of the hill-top is marked 
by a modern boundary wall, which really serves as the outer enclosure of a 
vineyard planted on the east slope of the hill. -This east slope is the most 
gradual one, and descends to a small shallow wédi, which too is planted to 
erape-vines. Beyond it to the east rises another hill, which was evidently 
already planted in ancient times to grapes, because on the top of it are stone 
vats cut out of the rock, in which the grapes were probably pressed. 

The location of this Bronze Age site corresponds in every way to what 
we have found to be an almost characteristic norm for the location of agri- 
cultural settlements in the period extending from the twenty-third to the 
iwentieth centuries B. C., throughout all of the areas in Transjordan which 
we have thus far explored, that is, all of Transjordan, with the exception 
of the Jordan River Valley, south of the Wadi Zergqa (the River Jabboq). 
Wherever there is a good spring, a high, completely isolated hill with good 
soil, there we can almost invariably find an EB IV-MBI site. If the readers 
of this article will compare the map of Transjordan south of the Wadi Zerga 
for this period, which is being published as part of Explorations in Eastern 
Palestine, III, in the next Annual, and then read the text of this forth- 
coming Annual and the two preceding parts of the Explorations published 
in Annuals XIV and XV, they will see that this ruie also holds good for 
the location of Bronze Age sites, wherever the above-mentioned conditions 
prevail. The inhabitants of Transjordan during the period in question were 
apparently predominantly an agricultural people. Good water, fertile soil, 
an easily defended hill-top were evidently an ideal combination for them. It 
is obvious too, from repeated examples of this combination, that the EB IV- 
MBI farmers also cultivated the tops of the hills, which they enclosed 
within a strong outer wall. Their houses were situated in part of the 
enclosed area, but a large part of it was devoted to cultivation. That is also 
why, in the majority of instances, the remains of only a few houses have 
been found in these hill-top areas. Today also this Jerash hill-top is 
cultivated. : 

It is not to be imagined that all the Bronze Age settlers in ancient Jerash 
lived behind the walls encircling the hill-top above Jerash. Many of them 
presumably lived in tents, and some of them at considerable distances from 
the walled-in area. It seems reasonable to believe that all the Jerash region, 
particularly the rich valley between Jerash and Birketein and ‘Ain Shewahid 
on the north side, and the hill-sides round about, were intensively cultivated 
during this early period. Until we have had time to explore the entire region 
thoroughly, it is difficult to say exactly what area was contained within the 
Bronze Age district of Jerash. There may be and probably are additional 
contemporary sites nearby. In the vicinity of Remeimin, for instance, not 
very far from Jerash, on the south side of the Wadi Zerqa, we discovered a 
whole cluster of EB IV-MBI sites within a short distance of each other. 
Following the pattern of their contemporaries, the Early Bronze settlers of 
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Jerash fortified the flattish hill-top immediately overlooking the very strong 
spring at the foot of the hill, which the builders of Gerasa walled in so 
beautifully, and which is still used today by the population of the Circassian 
village of Jerash. The reason, therefore, why the Early Bronze settlement 
has not been found within the confines of Roman Gerasa and why it could 
not be found there was because, everything else being equal, the Bronze Age 
settlers always chose the more easily defendable, and at the same time the 
more healthy location on top of a hill, below which there was a strong spring, 
rather than the water-soaked, malaria-ridden location at its foot. 

We shall discuss in the forthcoming Annual the predominantly agri- 
cultural nature of the EB TV-MB I settlement in Transjordan south of the 
Wadi Zerqa, and the intensive way in which the soil was cultivated during 
this period, even wddi slopes being utilized. Already between the twenty- 
third and the twentieth centuries B. C., Transjordan, to judge only from 
the archaeological evidence now available, was a land flowing with milk and 
honey, rich in grain, and replete with wine. It was a land which evidently 
excited the envy of outsiders, because, about 1900 B.C., this entire agri- 
cultural civilization was utterly destroyed, possibly by the Hyksos,* who 
laid the land waste to such a degree that at least south of the Wadi’ Zerqa, 
and as we shall see, in part north of it, it did not recover till the end of the 
Late Bronze Age,:after about 1300 B.C. This Early Bronze settlement 
above Jerash does not, however, represent the earliest history of occupation 
of this region, since Mr. Lankester Harding has discovered large quantities 
of flints, immediately around Jerash, which push the history of settlement 
in this region back into the so-called pre-historic periods. 

Was there an Karly Iron Age settlement at Jerash? We have not as yet 
had an opportunity to examine all the hill-sides and hill-tops as close to 
Gerasa as the Bronze Age hill, and so are not prepared to say whether or 
not there was a Jerash of the Early Iron Age as close to it as the Jerash 
of the EBIV-MBI. We did, however, discover an important Early Iron 
Age site on top of a hill, not far from Jerash, which commands a direct 
view over the Birketein valley on the north side of Jerash, and over Jerash 
itself. About four and a half kilometres n.-n.n.e. of Jerash, and clearly 
visible from it, on top of a completely isolated hill, surrounded at its base 
by small cultivated valleys, are the ruins of a large acropolis, called Khirbet 
el-Kibdeh. It is oriented s. e. by n. w., and measures approximately 90 by 38 
metres. It was once enclosed within a strong outer fortification wall, parts 
of which can be traced, with a strong watch-tower at respectively the s. e. 
and n. w. ends. The foundations of the tower at the s. e. end are still clearly 
visible ; it is oriented s.e. by n. w., and measures 10 by 6 metres. 

About 30 metres n. w. of this tower, is a cross-wall, with an empty space 
extending between it and the tower. The tower guarding the n. w. end is 
now a heap of fallen stones, which seems to be used as a modern burial 
place. pots this n. w. tower, near the edge of the n. w. end of the fairly 
fiat top of the hill is a rock-cut, bell- shaped cistern, whose mouth is about 
90 centimetres in diameter, and which, despite the débris in it, is still two 
metres deep. Were the débris removed, it would most probably prove to be 
three, and possibly four metres deep. It is possible that there are other 
cisterns buried under the heaps of fallen building stones which litter almost 


*Cf. Annual XV, p. 138; de Vaux, ZAW 15, 1938, pp. 228. 236. 
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the entire surface of the site, and which represent the remains of the houses 
of the acropolis. About two kilometres to the s. w., below the series of rises 
of which the hill of Khirbet el-Kibdeh represents the highest point, is the 
fine spring of ‘Ain Shewahid. At the s.e. end of the top of the hill, is a 
large cup-hole, about 50 centimetres in diameter, and about 50 centimetres 
deep. 

The entire acropolis plan, with its enclosing wall, its tower at either end, 
its empty space between the one tower and a cross-wall some distance from 
it, reminds one very much of the general plan of a number of Early Iron 
\ge sites met with in Transjordan, such as el-Wadat,® Kh. el-‘Akfzeh,® 
Kh. el-Medeiyineh * overlooking the Wadi Mdjib, and Kh. ‘Ayin Mfisa.® 
\s a matter of fact, all of the sherds gathered along the top and the upper 
slopes of the acropolis hill of Khirbet el-Kibdeh, belong solely to Early 
fron I and II, with the main quantity of sherds extending in date from 
ibout the eleventh to the eighth centuries B.C. In other words, the history 
if _ occupation of this site corresponds to the history of the Early Iron 
Age I and II sites examined south of the Wadi Zerqa. 

The slopes of this acropolis-hill had obviously been carefully terraced 
during the Early Iron Age, with the result that erosion, which has ravaged 
the hill-sides in the vicinity, has been largely prevented or retarded. The 
entire terraced slopes of the hill are still ct ultivated to this day, i. e., wherever 
the terraces have not broken down and the soil has not been washed away. 
The hill-sides particularly on the northeast side of the acropolis, which 
during the EI I-IT period were obviously heavily wooded, are badly eroded 
today, although covered in part with a scanty growth of scrub oak, which 
the goats do not give a chance to develop properly. Between the goats and. 
their masters, the trees which once held the soil in place are eaten down or 
cut down as rapidly as possible, with resulting soil-erosion. In addition, 
the fellahin fail largely today either to repair the ancient terraces or to 
build new ones, and from year to year one can see large parts of the fine 
soil, much of it terra rossa, washed away irrevocably by the strong winter 
rains. Were it not for the ancient terraces which rib the entire land, the 
process of ag -erosion would be even much faster than it is. 

It is clear, from the character of the settlements of the EB IV-MBI and 
EL I-U sites at Jerash and Kh. el-Kibdeh, that in this region during these 
ages agriculture was carried on in an intelligently intensive fashion. The 
vield of the fields was supplemented by a certain amount of flocks of sheep 
and goats, while all the lumber necessary for fuel and building purposes 
was available in the adjacent forests. It is noteworthy, however, that in 
both periods the main building material in this region, as well as in the 
rest of Transjordan that we have thus far examined, remained stone. The 
nature of the district made it impossible to raise as large flocks of sheep, 
for instance, as was possible in contemporary periods in the fertile plains 
of Moab. The question whether or not Kh. el-Kibdeh is to be identified 
with the EI I-II equivalent of Jerash remains open. It is quite possible 
that this is the case, but further investigation is necessary to see whether 
yr not there is an Early Iron Age site as near Jerash as the Bronze Age site 
ibove Jerash. Both sites commanded strong springs, and the same fertile 


5 Annual XVIII, see index. 7 Annual XIV, pp. 52-53. 
* Annual XVIII, see index. 8 Annual XV, pp. 110-111. 
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fields, particularly the rich valley extending between ‘Ain Shewahid and 
Birketein and Jerash, with the exception that Kh. el-Kibdeh was somewhat 
less accessible than its Bronze Age predecessor. 

It was with a certain amount of surprise that we found the history of 
Bronze Age Jerash to extend only from the twenty-third. to the twentieth 
century B.C., and then terminate abruptly there, and to find that the 
history of Kh. el-Kibdeh began first with the beginning of the Early Iron 
Age, and terminated with the end of it. Our surprise was caused first of 
all by the fact that immediately along the north and south sides of the Wadi 
Zerga, or at a point in one case about two kilometres south of the Wadi 
Zerga, we had found a number of sites whose history extended from EB IV 
to MB IIA, that is, from the twenty-third to the eighteenth century B. C.° 
We had expected therefore to find during the continuation of the archaeo- 
logical survey farther north of the Wadi Zerqa, sites whose history extended 
at least as far down in the Middle Bronze Age as these sites immediately 
along the Wadi Zerqa. And furthermore, in view of Albright’s discoveries 
in northern Transjordan of a number of sites whose history continued with- 
out a break from Early Bronze IV through Early Iron I-II, and in some 
instances later, that is at least from the twenty-third to the sixth centuries 
B. C., and in some examples after that, we expected to find the same his- 
torical sequence of settlement in sites. as far north of the Wadi Zerga as 
these situated in the Jerash district. It seems, however, unless in the course 
of further explorations in the Jerash district we should find one site or 
several sites whose history covers the Middle and Late Bronze periods, that 
there was a gap in the history of permanent settlement in this district from 
the twentieth to the thirteenth century B.C. The same gap characterizes 
the history of permanent sedentary occupation throughout all of Trans- 
jordan south of the Wadi Zerqa, with the exception of such isolated Middle 
3ronze deposits as have been located at ‘Amman and Na‘ir.’° Later also 
there seems to be the same break in the Jerash district as south of the Wadi 
Zerga in the history of permanent settlement on a sufficiently wide-spread 
scale to leave monuments or ruins. This break extends from the end of 
Early Iron II to the early Roman or late Hellenistic period. 

The 6-700 year break in the history of agricultural civilization with 
permanent settlements, which is thus attested for such an extensive part of 
Transjordan in the Bronze Age, finds a remarkable parallel in the com- 
paratively modern history of Transjordan. We find another break in his- 
tory lasting at a minimum reckoning for approximately 600 years in our 
own era also, namely from the end of the mediaeval Arabic period to about 
the beginning of the twentieth century A.D. This is most strikingly true 
of Jerash itself, which was abandoned after the mediaeval Arabic period, 
and remained unoccupied until little more than fifty years ago, when Abdul 
Hamid settled an energetic Circassian community in Jerash and similar 
communities at other well-located fertile points in Transjordan, such as 
‘Ammin. Indeed, one can go farther and say that the history of the perma- 
nent, sedentary occupation of Jerash, as well as that of most of Transjordan, 
shows an almost complete break from the first part of the eighth century 
A.D. on. Jerash, and the rest of Transjordan from then on, became 
steadily more and more empty of permanently occupied villages whose 


® BULLETIN 74, p. 4. 10 BULLETIN 68, p. 21, n. 21. 
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inhabitants pursued agriculture and trade, so that by 1122 A. D. William 
of Tyre speaks of Jerash as having long been uninhabited. At this time, 
as Kraeling recalls, a garrison of 40 men was temporarily stationed there 
by the Atabeg of Damascus, and this garrison contrived to transform the 
temple of Artemis into a fortress; but a visitor to the site described the 
city to Yaqut in the next century as a field of ruins, save for a few water 
mills, and as completely uninhabited.*t The history of ‘Amman is much 
the same as that of Jerash, and the same story could be repeated for all the 
cities of the Decapolis. 

The decay and disappearance, for all practical purposes, of agricultural 
civilization centered about thriving towns and villages throughout most of 
Transjordan for so many centuries in our era, are certainly not due to any 
climatic changes, any more than the parallel gap in the history of settle- 
ment during the Middle and Late Bronze Ages can be explained away by 
climatic changes. In both instances, the explanation must be sought largely 
in human factors, although our knowledge of the variables conditioning the 
early gap is far more meagre than that conditioning the recent one. This 
is not the place to discuss in detail why from the eighth-ninth century A. D. 
to the nineteenth century A. D., or even from the twelfth to the nineteenth 
century A. D., Transjordan was marked only by a few small settlements, 
while in the main the Bedi possessed almost the entire land, and while at 
the same time permanent sedentary occupation continued to exist throughout 
Western Palestine. Religious and commercial factors which were generally 
missing in Transjordan, made for a continuity of civilized life in Palestine. 
Had Transjordan had the sacred sites and religious attractions, with more 
or less continuous streams of pilgrims and trade interests dependent upon 
them to a greater or lesser degree, that Palestine always had, its history 
would have been far different. It would not then have presented the 
anomalous picture of a fertile country, rich also in minerals and trees, 
practically abandoned for a period of many centuries by farmers and trades- 
men, who had developed thriving agricultural civilizations in which com- 
merce flourished, and out of which developed numerous stone villages and 
important towns. 

Less than a kilometre s.-s.s. w. of Kh. el-Kibdeh, on the same range of 
hills which mount in a series of rises to the eminence on which Kh. el- 
Kibdeh is located, is Kh. el-Misbetah, called Misibta by Steuernagel,?? 
situated on a shelf overlooking ‘Ain Shewahid and the valley which stretches 
from this spring to Birketein and Jerash. It is an almost completely 
destroyed site, marked by caves, the remains of a rock-cut cistern, the ruins 
of several buildings reduced to less than their foundation levels in places, 
and the remains also of a small birkeh. The sherds belong mainly to the 
mediaeval Arabic period, but some Byzantine and Roman sherds were also 
found. There was nothing which could be dated to the pre-Roman period, 
whether sherds or stones. There is therefore no possibility of identifying 
this place with the biblical Mispeh of Gilead, as Schumacher suggests,'* 
even though it commands an excellent view. Far more likely would be the 


11 Kraeling, Gerasa, p. 69; Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, I, 1844, p- 535; 
II, p. 61; Steuernagel, Der ‘Adschlun, ZDPV XLVIII, 1925, p. 278. 

12 Steuernagel, Der ‘Adschlun, ZDPV XLVIII, 1925, pp. 107-8. 

13 Cf, Steuernagel, Der ‘Adschlun, p. 108. 
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identification of Mispeh with Kh. el-Kibdeh, but until we have concluded 
the examination of all this region it would be premature to attempt any 
absolute identifications. In one of the caves at Misbetah, Steuernagel found 
a stone with a Byzantine cross cut into it.1* Around Misbetah, between 
cultivated areas, is a scrub growth of oak and pine. 

About a kilometre and a half w.-w. s. w. of Misbetah, near the very bottom 
of the hill on which Misbetah is situated, is Kh. Shewahid.*® It is situated 
immediately above the fine strong spring of ‘Ain Shewahid, which obviously 
in Roman times was enclosed within a spring-house, and not half choked 
with débris as it is today. At the s. e. end of the site are the ruins of a large 
rock-cut tomb. There are numerous remains of large Roman and Byzantine 
buildings and very strongly built stone conduits which led the waters of 
the spring into the fields of the rich little valley, which extends from this 
point to Jerash. The Roman and Byzantine conduits are replaced today by 
rude dirt channels, which carry water to a much smaller area of irrigated 
fields than in Roman and Byzantine times. The sherds on the site are 
predominantly Roman and Byzantine, with some mediaeval Arabic sherds 
among them. A Byzantine capital is visible today among the ruins. 


THE PUBLICATION OF THE NUZI EXCAVATION 


In the Butietin (No. 68, p. 26) we recently described Vol. II of Nuzi, 
which was devoted to the plates and plans of the excavation. The joint 


undertaking at Nuzi, in most of which the Baghdad School codperated with 
Harvard University, was begun by the late Professor Chiera in 1925 and 
was continued intermittently until 1931. For most of this time the ex- 
cavation proper was under the direction of Dr. R. F. 8. Starr, to whom 
we owe the present publication. Vol. I of Nuzi (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1939, pp. xxxvili-++ 615) is devoted to the text accom- 
panying the plans and illustrations of Vol. II. In this volume we have a 
detailed account of the unique architectural and other remains of a Hurrian 
city of the fifteenth century B.C. The care with which the excavation was 
carried out and its results recorded. makes the present work fundamental 
in its importance for the history of Mesopotamian archaeology and archi- 
tecture. All students of ancient Near-Eastern architecture must master its 
contents. There are several appendices which describe some of the material 
found during the excavations in more detail; Mr. H. W. Eliot discusses the 
chronology of the site and Dr. E. R. Lacheman describes the light on 
Hurrian culture derived from the tablets found here. We congratulate 
Dr. Starr and his associates on a first-class archaeological publication, which 
will be a mine of information for all students of the ancient Near East. 


“* Der ‘Adschlun, p. 280, fig. 51. 

15 Steuernagel, Der ‘Adschlun, pp. 270-272, found the remains of two Roman mile- 
stones, indicating the end of the second mile from“Jerash, and reports several other 
Roman and Byzantine stones he found there, one of them with two defaced busts in 


relief. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS ON THE NEAR EAST 
PALESTINE AND. SYRIA 


Professor Elihu Grant of Haverford College and Dr. G. Ernest Wright of the 
esbyterian Theological Seminary in Chicago have issued the final two volumes of 
e Beth-shemesh publication: Part IV (Pottery), Haverford, 1938, 70 plates with 
scriptive text opposite each plate; Part V (Text), Haverford, 1939, pp. 172. The 
‘th-shemesh expedition of Haverford College (1928-1933) was organized and di- 
cted by Professor Grant, who has been connected with the Schools in various 
pacities for a number of years. Thanks to Dr. Grant’s unremitting zeal, this is 
ie first Palestinian excavation of importance to be completely published. These two 
neluding volumes bring the detailed chronological account of the results of the 
xeavation, drawing fully on the stratified pottery sequence, as well as on scarabs, 
‘als, and other objects. The treatment of the material is excellent, and the con- 
usions are throughout satisfactory. It is a pleasure to recommend these volumes 
nreservedly to all students of Palestinian archaeology. Biblical scholars will find 
rist for their mill on nearly every page. 
Professor Carl Watzinger of the University of Tiibingen has just published a very 
iluable sketch of the archaeology of Palestine, Phoenicia, and Cyprus in Walter 
Otto’s Handbuch der Archdologie (Munich, Beck, 1939, pp. 797). In this sketch 
he not only brings his Denkmdler Paldistinas I, which appeared six years ago, up to 
date but also supplements it with an account of the archaeology of Phoenicia and 
Cyprus. The illustrations are comparatively few, but are well selected. 
M. Claude F. A. Schaeffer, director of the French archaeological expedition to Ras 
Shamra, has now published two important general works-on the results of his 
excavations at Ugarit: The Cuneiform Teats of Ras Shamra-Ugarit (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1939, pp. xvi + 100 and 39 plates and charts) ; Ugaritica (Paris, 
1939, pp. viii + 325, price 200 fr.). The former contains the text of the Schweich 
lectures of the British Academy for 1936. In four chapters M. Schaeffer has 
deseribed the principal results of the excavations. as well as the contents of the 
cuneiform documents which have been published by Virolleaud and discussed by 
different scholars. This part of the work is naturally antiquated in part by sub- 
sequent research, especially since the author accepted the Negebite hypothesis of 
MM. Virolleaud and Dussaud. The numerous illustrations are superb and greatly 
enhance the value of the book, which will be indispensable to all students of this 
important new field. The second of the two books just mentioned is divided into 
two parts, the first of which contains valuable archaeological analyses and com- 
parative discussions of the material hitherto excavated at Ugarit. The second part 
contains elaborate bibliographies of the literature on Ras Shamra published so far 
and a complete index of this entire literature, which will be of the greatest possible 
service to scholars. The preliminary report in Syria of the ninth campaign at 
igarit in the spring of 1937, has been issued separately, bound together with con- 
tributions by Dussaud, Virolleaud, Dhorme, and Guérinot (Paris, Geuthner, 1938). 
s usual, this report contains a wealth of important archaeological material. 
Professor Zellig S. Harris of the University of Pennsylvania has just brought out 
is eagerly awaited monograph, Development of the Canaanite Dialects (New Haven, 
\merican Oriental Society, 1939, pp. x + 108 with a folding chart). Three years 
ro Dr. Harris published A Grammar of the Phoenician Language (cf. BULLETIN, 
o. 64, p. 30), which at once established itself as the standard work in this field. 
ince then Dr. Harris has continued to investigate the Canaanite (Hebrew) dialects 
‘ Palestine in the last two millennia B. C., with very satisfactory results, as shown 
’ the present study. For the first time thoroughly up-to-date linguistic methods 
‘e here applied to the analysis of linguistic evolution and dialectic variations in 
wrthwest Semitic. It goes without saying that in pioneer work of this type other 
vecialists will not always accept the author’s views; the present reviewer, however, 
; happy to find himself in agreement with the author almost throughout. Dr. 
arris’s work is important for Biblical scholars as well as for Semitists and students 
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of Canaanite inscriptions. Dr. Harris is to be congratulated on a first-class co1 
tribution to Semitic linguistics. 

Professor G. R. Berry has published an interesting little book, Old and New i 
Palestine (Hamilton, N. Y., 1939, pp. 128), in which he gives us many observation 
which he collected during several years in Palestine as a member of the staff of th 
School in Jerusalem. Dr. Berry describes ancient and modern Palestine, his travel 
in various parts of the country, and his visits at Jerash, Petra, Sinai and elsewhere 
he also describes conditions among present-day Moslems, Jews and Christians. Th 
most novel part of the book for most readers will be his survey of Christianity an 
its various sects as they are found in contemporary Palestine. 

Professor Fleming James of Berkeley Divinity School in New Haven has jus 
brought out a very interesting book entitled Personalities of the Old Testament (Ne 
York, Scribners, 1939, pp. xvi + 632). We find here one of the most successfi 
recent efforts to synthesize the religious and literary history of the Bible; it will be 
particularly suitable for college and divinity students. Dr. James has paid mon 
attention to Palestinian archaeology than most authors of books in this field, an 
his knowledge of the relevant critical literature is unusually full. We hope tha 
the book will have wide circulation. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Dr. Stefan Przeworski of the University of Warsaw has printed an extremel 
useful technical monograph on the metal industry of Asia Minor in the Hittite 
period. (Die Metallindustrie Anatoliens in der Zeit von 1500-700 vor Chr.: Brill, 
Leiden, 1939, pp. xii + 206 and 22 plates). Here Dr. Przeworski, who is the for 
most specialist of our time in comparative Anatolian archaeology, has made an 
exhaustive collection of the accessible published and museum material; his stud 
will be invaluable to all students of metal work in the ancient Near East. 

After interrupting his excavations in Palestine three years ago. Professor John 
Garstang of the University of Liverpool turned to Asia Minor and began excavations 
at Mersin in Cilicia, not far from Tarsus. He has now published the preliminary 
report of his fourth campaign in 1938-1939 (Annals of Archaeology and Anthro 
pology, Vol. XXVI, pp. 38ff.). The results of the past season’s work have proved 
to be epoch-making in their significance, since Mersin has yielded by far the thickest 
and best preserved Neolithic deposit yet found in the Near East. Under the Chal 
colithic strata shown by their pottery to be coeval with the Halafian and Obeidian 
periods of Mesopotamia, Dr. Garstang has discovered a stratum some twenty feet 
thick, containing pottery and flints belonging to a homogeneous Neolithic culture of 
a type hitherto found only in traces elsewhere. The age of this culture, which is 
comparable to the earliest cultures at Ugarit and at Tell el-Judeideh in the plain of 
Antioch, cannot well be later than the middle of the fifth millennium and the lowest 
levels may go back far into the sixth millennium B. C. 

From the Tallqvist school at Helsinki (Helsingfors) in Finland comes an admirable 
monograph on river transport in ancient Mesopotamia by Dr. Armas Salonen (Di: 
Wasserfahrzeuge in Babylonien; Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1939, pp- xvi + 199 and 43 
plates). Dr. Salonen has covered the cuneiform and other pertinent literature so 
completely that he has missed surprisingly little. His description of ancient Mes« 
potamian boats has been illuminated by thorough study of boats and boat-buildin; 
in modern Irag. We recommend this monograph to all students of cuneiform litera 
ture and ancient archaeology. 

Dr. Cyrus H. Gordon of the Institute of Advanced Study at Princeton has jus 


brought out, with his usual promptness, a descriptive catalogue of the “ Western 
Asiatic Seals in the Walters Art Gallery” (Iraq, Vol. VI, pp. 3ff.). In this stud 
he has, published over a hundred genuine seals, as well as a number of gems an 
some clear modern forgeries, which are duly labeled as such, and which will not be 
the least interesting of the objects here figured. The descriptive text is full, an 
the photographs are nearly all excellent. This is a valuable addition to the steadil: 
growing corpus of ancient Oriental seals. 

W. F. Avsricurt. 
(To bé continued.) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. Davie Napier, who was awarded the Two Brothers Fellowship for 
39-1940, has taken a teaching position for the year. It is hoped that 
r. Napier will be able to go to Jerusalem at a later time. 

The Archaeological Institute of America has recently given $500 toward 

\intenance of the Thayer Fellowship. We wish here to acknowledge this 

nerous assistance for a fellowship which has had an immeasurable effect 

1 the preparation of many of our prominent scholars. 

Dr. Harold Glidden of Princeton University, the Thayer Fellow for 

38-1939, has been reappointed for another year and is at the School in 
seg with Mrs. Glidden. 

Professor and Mrs. Joseph P. Free of Wheaton College, Illinois, stayed 

the School in Jerusalem with their cruise party for a short time during 

ie past summer. 

In spite of the war in Europe the School in Jerusalem plans to continue 

s program. Dr. Glueck, who is now in this country on a lecture tour, 

il return to Jerusalem about January 1. 

On June 20 Professor J. A. Montgomery of the University of Penn- 
sylvania received the honorary degree of Litt. D. from Princeton U niversity. 
It is a pleasure to extend our heartiest congratulations to the distinguished 
former president of the Schools. 

Dr. Cyrus H. Gordon, who was fellow at the Baghdad School for several 
years, has been appointed Fellow in the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton. Dr. Gordon has received leave of absence from Smith College 
in order to accept this appointment. 

Professor J. Newton Davies has been appointed representative of Drew 
University on the Corporation of the Schools to succeed Professor Sitterly. 

Mr. A. Henry Detweiler, who was for a number of years a member of 
successive archaeological expeditions of the Schools at Jerash, Tell Beit 
Mirsim, in Assyria, etc., has been appointed lecturer in the History of 
Architecture at Cornell University. 

Dr. G. Ernest Wright of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 
Chicago, who was field secretary of the Schools last year, delivered the 
inaugural lecture at the opening of the Shirley Jac kson Case Seminar of 
i arly Christian. Archaeology in the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Ralph Marcus and his students at the Jewish Institute of Religion 
have been so good as to prepare a “ Topographical Index ” to the BULLETIN, 
covering Nos. 51-70. We had hoped to include this index in the present 

imber, but must postpone it until December for lack of space. 


SPECIAL OFFER ON “GERASA ” 


Readers of the BULLETIN will be allowed a special discount of 20% on 
orders of Gerasa, City of the Decapolis, Carl H. Kraeling, ed. ($10.00 
‘t), sent in before December 15, 1939. Be sure to mention the rate in 
dering, or send check or money order for $8.00. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Many of our readers will be interested to know that certain back number 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement are available a 
greatly reduced prices. They range from 1896 to 1913, but the year 189 
and the issue of January, 1903, are missing. Single copies cost 25¢ each 
carriage prepaid, while eight or more copies will be 15¢ each, carriage pr 
paid. Send orders with checks, payable to Palestine Exploration Fund, t 
the Rey. Elmer J. Cook, Librarian of Case Memorial Library, Hartfor: 
Conn. 

Since copies are limited and the price is attractive, we need say no mor 
Orders sent immediately will be appreciated by Mr. Cook, who is assumin 
responsibility as a courtesy to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


THE ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


We have learned that many of our BULLETIN subscribers are not completel 
aware of the privileges of Associate Membership in the American Schools 
of Oriental Research. 

For a fee of $5.00 a year a person may become an Associate Member and 
will receive the following benefits: 


1. A one-year subscription to the BULLETIN. 

2. The current Annual, or a recommended book which this year is Edward 
Chiera’s They Wrote on Clay, edited by George G. Cameron. This 
book is a highly readable and entertaining account of excavation in 
Mesopotamia. 


Dr. Nelson Glueck’s News-letters, written from Palestine. These hav 
become an increasingly important privilege of membership. 

A 15% discount on all regular and special publications of the Schools. 

The opportunity of borrowing five full-length slide lectures on various 
topies of general interest. The inclusion of notes makes it possib|: 
for almost anyone to give a well-informed slide lecture. 

Information at all times and on all subjects within our competence. 

The courtesies of the Schools when visiting in the Near East. 


We invite all BULLETIN subscribers to become Associate Members. unle 
they are inclined to assist the American Schools still further by taking o 
higher memberships. 

Address all enquiries to the Field Secretary, American Schools of Orient: | 
Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools 


f Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Fifty cents a yea 


E. Wright. 
including non-technical 
The 


The Biblical Archaeologist 


A popular quarterly, edited by G 
The Bulletin 
A quarterly review of the current work of the Schools, 
articles dealing with the progress of archaeological research in the Near East. 
Back numbers are available. 


subscription price is $1.00 a year. 
The Annual 

A series of technical monographs, edited by Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser 

Vol. I is out of print; Vols. II-XI are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (original price 

ach; Vols. XII-XVII cost $2.50 each; Vol. XVIII (Haplorations in Eastern 

by Nelson Glueck) will appear this winter special offer is now 
yeing made, by which Vols. II-XII can be purchased for $10.00 

: $0.60 


$5.00) e 

Palestine, III, by 

Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C 
ot ae te ee 


Off print Series 


E. A. Speiser, 
1933 3 
Nelson Glueck, Eaplorations i in Eastern Palestine, 1934 
125 fr. 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM (Published by Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, Paris) 
Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
i. W.H. P. Hatch. 1929. 
. W.H. P. Hatch. 


St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai 
Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem 


Vol. I. 
Vol. II. 
1934. 125 fr. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. 
s. I-III are pub- 


Bronze Age 
Publications of the Baghdad School 

TEXTS: JOINT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ Museum AT Nuzi (Vols 

lished by Geuthner; Vols. IV-V by the Univ. of Pennsylvania Press) 

sts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr.—II. Declarations in Court 

1930. 200 fr.— III. Hachange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 


Vol. I. Inheritance Texts 
200 fr ee Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera 


E. Chiera. 
1931. : ‘ 
Texts. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 

EXCAVATIONS (Published by the University of Pennsylvania Press) 

E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 
JotmntT EXCAVATION WITH HarvarD UNIVERSITY AT Nuzi (Published by Har 
1932. $6.00. 


ith 
1934. $4.00.—V. Mined 


‘Vol. a. Tepe Gawra. 
TEXTS: D 
vard University Press) 
Vol. I. Texts of Varied Contents. E.Chiera. 1929. $6.00. 
Vol. II. Archives of Shilwateshub Son of the King. R. H. Pfeiffer 2 
Vol. III. Old Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. T. J. Meek. 
1935. $6.00. 
EXCAVATIONS (Harvard University Press). 
Vol. II. Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq 
R. F. S. Starr. 1937. $10.00. 
The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible. W. ¥. Albright, G. A 
. Flight, A. Goetze, T. J. Meek, J. A. Montgomery, 
itor. 1938. $2.00. 
Edited by Carl H. Kraeling (with contributions by 


Barton, H. J. Cadbury, J. W. Flight 
J. A. Wilson, and Elihu Grant editor 
Baur, A. R. Bellinger, F. M. Biebel, J. W. Crowfoot, A. H. Detweiler, 


Gerasa, ae of the Decapolis. 
C. M Fisher, G. Horsfield, C. C. McCown, E. B. Miiller, W. F. Stinespring, C. B. 


Welles). 1938. $10.00. 
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TRUSTEES 
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MILLAR Burrows, Professor, Yale University. 
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Witiiam B. Dinsmoor, Professor, Columbia University (for the Archaeological Institute 
of America) 
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